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EPTEMBER has come again—the month that sees the start in mo- 

tion of our vast educational machine for its nine months’ run. It is 

a momentous time, this, when a nation hands over to a half mil- 
lion teachers and executives the chief responsibility for the training of its 
young minds. Certainly this half million should represent the absolute 
maximum in fitness and capacity for teaching to be found among the whole 
hundred and ten millions. Whether this be the case or not, the intellect- 
ual development of the nation’s youth during the present school year—for 
the best or for something less than the best—lies mainly in the hands of 
these teachers. It is they who must guide the great machine and furnish 
the subtle force of personality to vitalize its workings. In the complex, 
double process of handing on the intellectual heritage of the world to the 
oncoming generation and of training that generation to react upon and 
amplify thot heritage, the teacher is inevitably the supreme factor. 

For it is fundamentally a human process, this mighty transfer of in- 
tangible property from adult to adolescent mind, and must be achieved 
primarily through human agency. Yet this human process enlists all other 


. ryt . ‘ . . 
processes and aids. The innumerable aids developed through centuries 


of educational advance—the books and buildings, the museum and lab- 
oratory, the gymnasium and playground—are all but devices to extend and 
magnify the power of the teacher. Far from supplanting the teacher, the 
multiplication of these devices merely intensifies the need for great teach 
ers who can bring forth ever finer results from the finer facilities. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century promises to be marked in 
educational history as the time when educators more or less suddenly 
awoke to the broad field of visual aids in instruction. Hundreds of teach- 
ers know now, from personal experience, the trememdous educational 
value of the screen. Tens of thousands of teachers need to know it. They 
will. The fact is spreading fast in educational ranks. Stereopticon slides 
by thousands will have done a mighty work in American classrooms by 
next June. Films by the dozen—for these are the baby days of educa- 
tional films—will have done their smaller part equally well. But no 
school need wait for the films—the slides are here. 
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THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN sees only one cause for regret in the pres- 
ent situation ; namely, that many American schools will deliberately choose | 
to postpone action “till next year.” But we see far greater cause for sat-_ 
isfaction in the hundreds of schools that are making a definite start this , 
fall for the first time. It seems beyond any reasonable doubt that the! © 
school year 1922-23 will see more new installations for serious visual in-| P' 
struction than any preceding year in our school history. 








The school without a screen «i 
has a gap in its equipment bo. 
that only a screen can fill. W 











screen, let him see “Nanook of the North,” distributed by Pathé. We | a 

would include in this invitation children and parents anywhere south  $t 
of the Arctic Circle, teachers of Geography or any other subject, advanced P 
students in Anthropology or any other department, professors and emi-_ it 
nent scholars in any field who retain a shred of interest in the varying con- 


|: ANY one doubts the “educational” possibilities of the theatrical 


ditions and problems of human life as the old globe can show it. And 
we will venture the statement that, whatever that person’s previous knowl- 
edge of the subject, the picture will mightily enrich his conception of what | 
it means to be an Esquimaux—an Esquimaux man, woman, child or dog. 
Lest we seem unduly laudatory we will quote from a source which — th 
is emphatically not tainted with the pedagogical viewpoint. Sherwood, D 
in a recent number of Life, says: “In this remarkable film, the motion 
picture fulfills its highest office as an educational, dramatic and artistic , ™ 
medium.” vé 
It seems that “Nanook of the North” was produced by a certain fur] ‘I 
company on Hudson’s Bay and some persons there be who solemnly sus- 
pect that company of some publicity motive behind the production. We] tt 
get a real smile out of that. We wish that a thousand other commercial It 
companies would follow the example of Révillon Fréres immediately. More if 
power to such motives! - 
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EN HUR is about to receive the uttermost in pictorial treatment at 
the hands of one of our largest producers. It will certainly be a big 
picture; it may be a great one. Unfortunately the announcement is 

couched in the characteristic phrases of motion-pictures, and hence is 

proportionately less impressive. 

“There is no doubt but that”’—so runs the English—‘“the screen ver- 
sion of Ben Hur will be the biggest”—etc., etc.; “magnificent scale”. . . 
“broad sweep” . . . “world-wide appeal,’ etc. Over $1,000,000 having 
been paid for the screen rights, “a director of international fame” will con- 
duct the rest of the highly expensive performance. The filming will take 
place in Palestine, Italy and California. In Palestine, “entire temporary 
cities” will be built in order to reproduce “the ancient and civic architect- 
ural features of Palestine in the time of Christ’—(“ancient and civic” sug- 
gesting subtly, and probably quite unconsciously, that the civic features 
will be modern). “An army of experts’ absorbed in searching through 
“old historical documents” will bring forth “data to be used in building 
scenes and making costumes’—(sic!). About the only thing omitted from 
this crashing publicity matter is the estimated tons of strip-tickets needed 
when they begin to “stand ’em up” in the lobbies and out on the sidewalks. 

Yet in spite of all this, as we said in the beginning, Ben Hur may be 
a great picture. Already great pictures do occur, from time to time. When 


‘ 


such become the ruie instead of the exception, the raucous blasts of the 
preliminary trumpets can be omitted and the product be allowed to sell 
itself, as is the case with the other arts. 
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HERE is no doubt about it, censorship has become a more burning 

question since the advent of Will Hays than before. To the in- 

telligent public which gives any serious thought at all to the matter, 
this growing agitation means merely that something really is rotten in 
Denmark and that something should be done about it right soon. 

To the motion picture industry censorship means merely the loss of 
much revenue. But instead of basing their opposition upon this perfectly 
valid argument, they keep up a child-like chorus about the right of “free 
speech” and hence become ridiculous. 

Freedom of speech is indeed a priceless thing and the republics of 
the modern world will never let it go—nor will they let it be degraded. 
It is a lofty privilege accorded to every man qualified for utterance. But 
if a drunken sailor, for example, cuts loose in a public assembly of men, 
women and children, he will be promptly silenced or ejected—without 
passing special laws for the treatment of his case and with the entire 
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approval of the community. An obnoxious film, however, is a very dif 
ferent problem; it is uttered by too many speakers, who are all quit 
too far out of reach, for its suppression to be accomplished by so sim 
and effective a method. To gather up and eject this highly ramified} 
claimant to the right of free speech, “the producer,” would be a slow proj 
ceeding. The full effect of the free speech would be achieved before the 
speaker could be collected and silenced. Hence, censorship agitation! 

The agitation may have begun among chronic reformers with an in 
grained talent for opposition to all things, or among semi-intellectual 
moralists who start many things and finish few—as has been claimed. 
But it spread rapidly among more serious thinkers, as convincing evidence 
accumulated. More and more ministers, teachers, social workers, Civic 
leaders, eminent public men and women, have concluded that something 
drastic and unusual must be done. Many cities have adopted systematic 
regulation. Several important states have instituted censorship laws, 
The question has reached the floor of the United States Senate, and pro- 
posals for Federal Censorship have been formulated. The movement has 
attained impressive dimensions and the end seems to be not yet. 

Small wonder that Moviedom thought it time to summon a doctor, and 
no more sane and hopeful selection could have been made than the dynamic 
Will Hays. 


OW that the doctor has come, he should be allowed time for the 
L usual medical procedure. He must take off his hat and set down 

his bag; he must address a few pleasant remarks to those interested 
in the outcome of the case; then, entering the sick room, he must put the 
patient in an agreeable frame of mind by a deft word or two; finally, the 
careful examination, the diagnosis, and last of all the prescription. 

Just how much of this program has been completed thus far, we do 
not know. Certainly the hat and bag have been set down. At Chautauqua 
before the Women’s Clubs, at Boston before the educators, and almost 
constantly in the daily press throughout the country, many pleasant re- 
marks have been made. Dr. Hays has entered the sick-room—he has 
been to Hollywood. His preliminary words to the patient have been 
deftly chosen to superinduce a willing attitude of mind. The examination 
is unquestionably under way—but the body of the patient is extensive and 
it will require much time to go over it all. How far off the diagnosis 
may be, we do not know and we cannot expect to hear the prescription 
till that point is reached. To be sure, thousands of people in the country 
could have given Dr. Hays a complete and confident diagnosis when h 
started from Washington. But the diagnoses do not agree, and certainly 
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a doctor who commands such fees is entitled to make his own. His med- 
ical reputation is at stake in this biggest case of his brilliant career, and the 
least of his rights is to arrive at his own conclusions in his own way. 


E WANT to believe that Mr. Hays is sincere, that he means to do 

something bigger than earn a salary, and we intend to believe it 

unless forcibly prevented. We hope he has larger ideas of what 
must be done for the pictures than the movie magnates who hired him 
could conceive. Very probably he was hired to “fix” the censorship and 
the tariff. He will undoubtedly do his best to “fix’’ them, but perhaps 
in a very different way than his employers were expecting. They will 
have no legitimate complaint in such an event, for he will merely have given 
them more than they knew how to ask. 

So far Mr. Hays has done much talking on the platform and through 
the press; with it all he has managed to say very little; and his numerous 
critics incline to judge him on this utterance. If he is to say nothing 
more, we must agree with the critics that his effort is futile. But we are 
willing to wait much longer, until his examination of this extremely com- 
plex problem permits him to say more—and we incline to think that his 
remarks will be highly significant. 

Two brief quotations seem to give the gist of all that Mr. Hays has 
said so far: to the public he says—“Pictures must be cured at their 
source”; to the producers he says—“We are partners.” Both ‘remarks 
are perfectly obvious and true, and equally transparent in purpose. The 
first is a shot of morphine for the censorship agitation, the second a jovial 
pat-on-the-back for the men he will have to handle later. Taken together, 
their present significance is practically zero and will remain zero until 
Mr. Hays adds something to each. 

We gladly agree that the pictures must be “cured at the source” but 
we want to know how he plans to cure the source. Films have been, and 
are, as good as the men behind the production. 

We gladly agree with the idea that Mr. Hays and the producers 
should be “partners,” but we want to know when he is going to ask a 
number of them for their resignations. 

One gets only ink from an ink-bottle; for drinking purposes one uses 
a carafe. When men of quality—artistic, intellectual, spiritual—are mak- 
ing the pictures there will be no more talk of censorship. There are 
some men of this stamp already in the field but they are in the pathetic 
minority. To these, and to others like them, all America will be glad to 
extend the sacred right of “free speech.” We hope that Will Hays can 
do much to hasten that most desirable day. 


N. L. G. 











Certain Limitations of the Movie 


RICHARD BURTON 
University of Minnesota 


T WAS natural that the infant art 
| and industry of the motion picture, 

filling a real want, and winning a 
phenomenal success, should have be- 
come, so to say, drunk with power, 
and assumed that it could do anything 
in dramatic representation. Why 
limitations, when the response was so 
hearty, the opportunities apparently 
limitless? So these dramatic “angels” 
rushed in where the angels of heaven 
would not have dared to tread, and 
rifled the world of art, literature and 
history, putting on the screen many 
a play or story not fitted for such 
reproduction. This brings me to a 
statement of the first limitation of the 
movie, as I see it. 


By its very nature, this form of 
entertainment is pictorial narrative, 
suited to tell simple objective stories of 
sentiment, domesticity, melodrama and 
history. The subtle psychology of 
modern fiction or playwriting it should 
leave alone. Many masterpieces come 
out pretty well in its handling; “Les 
Miserables,” for example, or “David 
Copperfield,” or “Treasure Island.” 
It can be quite impressive, too, in 
tales of historic setting requiring elab- 
orate scenery. It may even be con- 
ceded that in such a screen version as 
that of Barrie’s “What Every Woman 
Knows,” decided success is attained. 
But: none of these examples violates 
my statement that too often the ambi- 
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tious endeavor to do all things on the 
screen has led to perversions of the 
original, and these perversions ineyi- 
table; with the result that untold 
thousands say they have seen a thing 
which they have really not seen at all, 
As one result, I find children, when 
besought by their parents to read some 
story of Dickens or Hawthorne, reply- 
ing that they have already seen it—in 
the movies! And what they have seen 
is never an equivalent of the original. 
One can imagine the effect of this atti- 
tude, if carried out in the younger 
generation, upon the reading of stand- 
ard works! 

It is useless to give anything like 
“Peer Gynt” as a film, because what 
makes that masterpiece great is lost 
in that mode of presentation; pictur- 
esque Norwegian scenery is all right 
enough, but there is more than that to 
this great work of art. We are all 
familiar with the brutal, unintelligent 
changes made so frequently in pictures 
based on well-known pieces of litera- 
ture; to which is added the irritating 
additional offense of a stupid altera- 
tion of title; as ‘““Male and Female” 
for Barrie’s “The Admirable Crich- 
ton.” Ye gods! 

Another handicap may be mentioned, 
with regard to the telling of the story. 
A jerky, too swift tempo is frequently 
adopted, so that the spectator feels he 
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CERTAIN 


is being hurried along, and is not being 
allowed to dwell sufficiently upon the 
scene. Mechanical defects, to be rec- 
tified gradually, may explain the jerki- 
ness; but the too hasty movement of 
the action is a question of art, and a 
stern reform is needed here. There is 
often an effect at present as if there 
were so much material to be shown in 
a given time that hurry were neces- 
sary; and of course this fault is part 
of the bad technique. 


The plain truth is, in the present 
stage of the movie art we do not get 
plays in picture form so much as talk 
with pictorial assistance. The play 
as plot is about all there, sans pic- 
tures. The pictures are a sort of mar- 
ginal comment on the text. It is idle to 
call it the “silent drama” (or, as the 
wag puts it, the unspeakable drama!) 
until language is eliminated. 
will not be a truly artistic motion pic- 
ture until every word on the screen is 
cut out. If this is to become a really 
new art, the pictures must carry the 
story, without assistance. 


There 


For another point, the movie has 
been fearfully handicapped so far by 
the atrociously inexpert handling of 
the technique of this peculiar new 
form of story telling. Muddier, sil- 
lier, stupider construction was never 
seen. Tyros and Cheap-Johns have 
done the work, and only later, under 
the goad of the financial slump, have 
those in the business begun to secure 
true artists of the legitimate drama, 
inducing them by handsome pay to 
learn this other technique and put 
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their talents on the problem. Doubt- 
less from this time on, things will 
grow better this reason—and 
Heaven knows such first aid was 
needed! The gains hitherto have been 
all on the side of the scenic; there, 
genuine triumphs have been won; but 
dramaturgy has in truth sadly lan- 
guished. To tell a story through a 
film makes a difficult new demand, 
worthy the serious effort of first-class 
artists in the theatre. 


for 


I heard Sir Gilbert Parker say that 
after a year.and a half in California, 
studying the movie, he felt he had 
much yet to learn and recognized the 
difficulty of this so different form of 
dramatic expression. It is comforting 
to hear a real man of letters speak 
thus, and to know that his services 
have been enlisted. 

But the theory seems to have been 
that after big money had been ex- 
pended on the pictorial, anybody could 
shape up the yarn for popular con- 
sumption. The stories have suffered ; 
so has the public. Now the managers 
are having their share in the suffering 
as well, in the form of empty seats. 


This leads me to another thing 
which in my judgment has held back 
the development of the motion picture. 
The audience aimed at has been as- 
sumed to be so primitive that baby 
food has been the main fare given it. 
If ever an art talked down to those 
addressed, here it is! One manager 
declared in an interview that he calcu- 
lated on a degree of intelligence on a 
plane with that of the South Sea 
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Islander. I have no acquaintance 
with those folk, but rather fancy even 
they would rebel at some of the pic- 
tures shown. We can never have a 
robust, vital and really democratic 
movie art unless those responsible aim 
at a higher level of intelligence and 
judgment than they have in the past. 
The typical movie audience today is 
the most supine, inert collection of 
humans I have ever studied. And it is 
because they are not called on to do 
anything, to cooperate in the result. 
Note their inexpressiveness, their lack 
of applause. A baseball game is a 
cheering experience after an evening 
at a picture play. I suspect a definite 
fraction of the movie assemblage of 
sleep—a restful act superinduced by 
the darkness, the lack of noise, and 
often by the temperature. 


Movie stories also need to be largely 
reconstructed, so that when once they 
elect to tell a tale which logically in- 
volves a tragic ending, they shall 
carry through honestly, although the 
much-desired “happy ending” has to 
be sacrificed. Of course the answer 
always is, people want to be amused, 
and don’t want the grim and the dark. 
My reply would be, “All right, give 
them comedy.” But in the name of 
common sense, stop this nauseating 
supply of treacle which is an insult to 
the mind of anyone outside an insane 
asylum. Make your comedy true, and 
if you do give tragedy, make that true 
also. No self-respecting art can do 
otherwise, and in my opinion it would 
be found that a so-called general audi- 
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ence, made up of something a little 
better than morons (a modest claim 
to make for the Americans who attend 
the movie) will appreciate and re 
spond to any treatment of life which 
presents the cause and effect of human 
deeds. No question that comedy is 
preferred; but lying about men and 
women by maudlin sentimentality or 
absurd violation of probability is of 
dubious acceptance, I believe, with 
much of anybody. The foreign pic- 
tures occasionally imported for our 
benefit often put us to shame in this 
matter of truth-telling. [ incline to 
think that full as much harm is done 
by this sort of distortion of the facts 
of life, for the sake of an alleged 
‘pleasant ending” as by frank exhibi- 
tion of vice. It is impossible to take 
any form of theatre art seriously that 
continues to serve up ideas about life 
in this fashion. 


The trouble with the movie so far 
is not immorality, concerning which 
there has been exaggerated, not to say 
ridiculous censure ; but that as theatre 
art it is for the most part dull, crude, 
fearfully uninteresting. It is no argu- 
ment against this form of people’s 
amusement that films are shown not 
fit for children. Of -course not; that 
would be true of any adult art. The 
thing to do is to have the home fune- 
tion and keep the little ones away 
from a place where they do not be- 
long! Today the movie is a cleaner 
and more innocent entertainment than 

(Concluded on page 226) 
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Don’t Think 


tege . F 


W ARD 


The Taft School 
Watertown, Conn. 


R. OSLER 
graduating class of medical 


once gave a 

students at Johns Hopkins 
University this priceless 
“Don’t think.” If he 
done any other service to his pro- 


counsel: 
had never 
deserved 
advice. Of 

deal of a 


fession, he would have 
knighthood that 

course he was a good 
thinker himself, and of course his 
dictum is truth 
than his remark about chloroform- 
Sut his mean- 


for 


no more a whole 
ing after middle age. 
ing, unmistakable to the audience, 


is the slogan most needed in the 
world today—namely, “Don’t sup- 


pose that mere thinking will im- 
prove mankind; observe and build 
upon facts.” 

“Don’t think” is specially useful 
in school, for young people so fre- 
quently “thought you said” what 
you did not say, and “thought it 
the wrong 


was all right” to do 


thing. 

We older people are even more 
likely than the young to “think” 
that a novelty is necessarily wrong 


and that the old familiar way is 
bound to be divinely right. We 


have always been interested in 
thinking that the sun goes around 
the earth, that malaria is caused by 
damp air, that social ills originate 


in some failure to pass a little law. 


For a long while we teachers— 
at least I can speak for myself— 
thought that moving pictures were 
vulgar trash to be frowned on; in 


our conventions we passionately 
orated and resolved. Nowadays some 
of us may hope that the movie 


screen is a magical blessing which 
will smooth out most of the rough 
road of pedagogy. thou 
shouldst be speaking at this hour 
to tell us, “Don’t think. Find out 
the facts.” 


Osler, 


Perhaps Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
of the University of Chicago, is go- 
ing to help us to remember the 
On May 27 the Associ- 
sum 


command. 
ated Press announced that a 
of ten thousand had been 
appropriated for his use in an ef- 
fort to verify or disprove his pres- 
ent opinion that “the film has a de- 
finite field and is excellently adapted 
For what sub- 
extent? How? 
that Dr. 
Freeman may have an eye single to 
the facts and account 
be guilty of any mere thinking. 


dollars 


to certain things.” 
jects? To 
Our prayers are offered 


what 


may on no 


The whole history of modern 
knowledge is a series of revelations 
of how facts are wildly different 


from what any imagination could 
have conceived: explosions of gaso- 
line can be harnessed in a rhythm; 
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contagious diseases are caused by 
a vegetable growth; socialists and 
bankers in alliance cannot prevent 
war; Latin may not be essential to 
culture; Charles Chaplin is melan- 
choly; movies can be esthetic. For 
my part I am ready to learn that 
the film can be a powerful agency 
in education. 

But teachers must be shown; and 
—here is the great point—we must 
see the kind of proof that convinces 
practical workers. What _ consti- 
tutes a demonstration in a psycho- 
logical laboratory may be worth 
nothing to us mere laborers with 
youth. For we have had too much 
and too painful experience with 
tests under experimental conditions, 
with statistics and tabulations that 
prove everything to a detached in- 
vestigator, but that are vacuous to 
an artisan. The shores of educa- 


tional psychology are strewn with | 


wrecks of full-sailed deductions 
that were equipped with a _ poor 
compass—for example: ‘scales for 
grading compositions; non-trans- 
fer of training; teaching spelling by 
the method of homonyms; useless- 
ness of grammar; “teaching in the 
large.” Each was championed by 
a mighty name; each was heralded 
as a great new truth; and each was 
a dismal error. The results of Dr. 
Freeman’s researches will fall on 
deaf ears if his inquiries are made 
only in laboratories or special test 
classes. A large part of his investi- 
gations must be elsewhere, must be 
concerned with quite other data. 


He must gather facts from actual 
classrooms that exist if I may go 
speak, in a state of nature. If he 
gathers artificial observations, if he 
deduces from unnatural data, he 
will be merely “thinking,” in the 
Oslerian sense, and his findings will 
shortly be trundled to the ash-heap, 

I suppose that is a somewhat 
peculiar idea. I can imagine that if 
Dr. Freeman read this sketch he 
would smile indulgently and won- 
der why teachers are so narrow. If 
he asked why I dared to be so reck- 
less in print, I should relate to him 
what a noted psychiatrist once told 
me. He said, speaking deliberately 
and temperately: “In my profes- 
sional life I have had to read a great 
many articles by the psychological 
investigators. My estimate is that 
99 out of 100 of these men go 
astray. How? Because they have 
not established a primary control; 
they do not themselves, as a pre- 
liminary to experiment, understand 
the material with which they are 
dealing.” 

The material of pedagogy in any 
school subject is subtle, elusive, 
often paradoxical in most astound- 
ing ways. It cannot be_ brought 
under primary control by a person 
who is outside the facts of class- 
room experience; it is controlled 
only by those who have long earned 
salaries as mere teachers. Only too 
well do I know how 
prejudiced, and weak any one of us 
may be; how unfit to generalize and 

(Concluded on page 241) 
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Among the Magazines 


Conducted by N. L. G. 


The Cinema Novel 
by Gilbert Seldes 


in Vanity Fair for June 


HIS is an interesting study of the 
T influence of the cinema on literary 

form as it manifests itself in 
France. French writers, taking their sug- 
gestion from the scenario seem to be 
achieving distinctly new effects in fiction. 
The results may prove to be merely so 
many more literary hybrids—or they may 
prove fruitful in the further development 
of the story-telling art. The scenario as a 
method of fiction may not only lead to 
better pictures but may become an end in 
itself. 

The adaptability of the movie scenario 
to something other than pictures was evi- 
dent from the start, but in England and 
America only burlesque effects have been 
reached. In France, the cinema influence 
seems to make for hardness, 
clarity, brilliance”—quite the reverse of the 
“sloppiness” which American authors ac- 
knowledge and blanie on the movies. Mr. 
Seldes suggests that “if they would take 
the trouble of studying the pictures in- 
stead of trying to make money out of them 
... Wwe might have better novels and we 
certainly would have a few less bad pic 
tures.” 

Outstanding names among French writers 
of the new genre are Paul Morand, 
Louis Aragon, Blaise Cendrars, and Jules 
Romains. Cendrars’ La Fin du Monde is 
a “cosmic cinema-iovel in fifty-five swift, 
concisely told scenes.” The same author’s 
La Perle Fievreuse—now running serially 
in the Belgian magazine, Signauz — is a 
complete director’s script with the cut- 
backs, visions and close-ups all numbered 
and marked. 


“brevity, 


The most noteworthy production to date 
is Donogoo-Tonka by Jules Romains. This 
author “has pushed the method of the 
cinema a long and significant step for- 
ward, and, while using everything it can 
give, he has. produced a first class work of 
fiction.” In plot it 1s “slightly more intelli- 
gent” than most movie productions. In 
the details and in the presentation of an 
idea, the idea of Scientific Error, ““Romains 
has passed beyond the professional tech- 
nique of the moving picture without once 
exceeding its natural limitations.” 

The titles are refreshingly different from 
the offerings of our so-called “title ex- 
perts.” For instance in the waiting room 
where Lamendin sits with the other would- 
be suicides, at the opening of the story: 

“Absurdity, given off by so many brains, 
becomes palpable. One begins to distin- 
guish a sort of very subtle exhalation which 
disengages itself from the human bodies 
and little by little charges the atmosphere.” 

The settings for this scene are very much 
in the manner of Dr. Caligari. 

“M. Romains has also a complete under- 
standing of projection. He protests, in a 
preface, against the monotonous speeding- 
up of pictures and urges that this one be 
taken and shown in the rhythm of ordinary 
life, with a shading toward slow, espe- 
cially in the scenes where the only events 
which pass before us are the thoughts of 
the characters. (Required reading for Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. DeMille for one year is in 
those words.) 

“In the scenes which exploit the shares 
in Donogoo-Tonka we enter into the minds 
of individuals, of groups, of crowds; at 
the end the very framework of a building 
succumbs to the madness of the idea. And 
then with a technical mastery not yet put 
into practice, M. Romains directs that the 
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various scenes just projected be shown 
again, side by side, with a gradually accel- 
erated rhythm. . . . The cinema has not yet 
accomplished this sort of thing, chiefly, I 
fancy, because it never has been asked to.” 

Mr. Seldes’ own synopsis of this “roman 
cinématographique” follows: 

It begins in Paris with the unfortunate Lamen- 
A friend 


“Before com- 


din, who is about to commit suicide. 
gives him a card with the legend: 
mitting suicide . .. don’t fail to 
and on the reverse is the advertisement 
of Professor Miguel Rufisque, director of the 
Institute of Biometric Psychotherapy, who guar 
antees to give you, within seven days, a violent 
love of life. Lamendin goes to the consulting 
room and, after a fantastic examination, is given 
certain instructions which eventually land him in 
the library of Prof. Yves Trouhadec, a geog 
rapher. Trouhadec would be certain of election 
to the Geographic Institute if he hadn’t, many 
years before, placed on a map of South America 
the wholly imaginary town of Donogoo-Tonka, 
in the gold-mining area. Lamendin now pro- 
poses to float a company, ctart an expedition, and 
insure the professor’s clection by actually creating 
the place. 

In the second reel Donogoo-Tonka is launched; 
in the third we have adventurers in all parts of 
the world preparing to rush the gold fields, while 
Lamendin tarries at home making fake moving pic- 
tures of the place. At the end of the reel the ad- 
venturers have penetrated the heart of the 
South American desert and, too wearied to go for- 


read the other 
side,” 


into 


ward, aware of the deception practiced upon them, 
encamp where ‘hey are. Derisively they call the 
place Donogoo-Tonka. 

Later, a second group of adventurers comes. 
They are disappointed in the look of the place. 
But they are interested to hear that gold is being 
found, and while Lamendin at last sets sail, the 
Donogoo-Tonka Central Bar and the London & 
Donogoo-Tonka’s Splendid Hotel are going up; 
it is obviously the intention of the earlier ar- 
rivals to mulct the later. 

And then, of course, goid really is found in 
the river bed and the price of all provisions goes 
up fifty per cent. 

Regrettably, en voyage, Lamendin talls his pio- 
neers that Donogoo does not exist. On _ his 
arrival at Rio de Janeiro he receives a cable from 
the Professor, demanding immediate results; and 
as he turns in despair he reads the announce 
ment by Agence Meyer-Kohn, of the next cara 
van to the gold fields of Donogoo-Tonka. He 
arrives; he takes possession; he founds an empire, 
in which the religion of Scientific Error is estab- 
lished. Trouhadec, still living, is deified; he 
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becomes The Trouhadec, Father of his Country, 
The utility ef geography is one of the prescribed 
subjects for public lectures. 


66 EYOND THE MICROSCOPE” 

B is the title of an article by §, 
Dushman in the Scientific American for 
June, and it is also the name of another 
notable film produced at the research 
laboratories of the General Electric Co, 
sy the use of excellent animated dia- 
grams the modern scientific opinions re- 
garding the ultimate constitution of mat- 
ter are made strikingly clear. 

Since the motion picture cannot be re- 
produced on the printed page, the author 
presents a few stills and apologizes for 
their failure to give any adequate idea of 
the effectiveness of the film. The article 
is concerned chiefly with careful descrip- 
tion and explanation of the latest theories 
of the molecule, the atom, and the elec. 
tron, and the marvelous interrelations in- 
volved. Some or the reasons on which 
science bases these theories are given. 

The infinitesimal dimensions in ques- 
tion become comprehensible through vast 
enlargement by animated diagrams; and 
the incessant motion so vital to the con- 
ception could never have been so vividly 
conveyed before the motion picture came. 
Beyond the Microscope is a splendid bit 
of evidence as to what the “educational 
film” is going to be some day. 


CRIBNER’S (for July) presents a 
S most interesting discussion of the 
visualizing of natural history in our great 
museums under the title “Masterpieces of 
American Taxidermy,” by William T. 
Hornaday, Director of the New York 
Zoological Park. 

Taxidermy has made 
in the past forty years until American 
museums are far ahead of the rest of the 
world. Once it was merely a problem of 
“stuffing”; now there are taxidermists 


amazing strides 


“who do not like being called anything 
The idea of scien- 


” 


less than ‘sculptors’. 
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tiic museum groups of mammals in their 
natural setting was born in 1878; the first 
group was mounted in the next year and 
exhibited at Saratoga before a conven- 
tion of scientists in 1880. It was a group 
of orang-utans and was called “A Fight 
in the Tree-Tops.” So 
this first effort, that forty years later, in 
the National Museum, it still afforded a 
“thrill of satisfaction” to some of the 
the 


well done was 


men who had first 
Saratoga. 


By 1887 the habitat group idea was es- 


seen group at 


tablished, and development became 
tremely rapid. Dr. 


enthusiastic and generous account of the 


ex- 
Hornaday gives an 
work of various leaders in the new field, 
of the museums which made the greatest 


contributions to the progress, and de- 
tailed descriptions of many of the more 
important groups which have been 


achieved so far. The truth and reality of 
the effect is well shown by the remark 
of a Sioux Indian Chief to some of his 
friends, as he viewed the famous Bison 
group at the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York: “I know that 
they do walk around in there at night, 
for there are their tracks, in the mud by 
the water-hole and on the trail.” 

We are glad to quote Dr. Hornaday’s 
words on the definite educational values 
achieved by our great museums: 

“The drawing power of group exhibits 
is thoroughly conceded by all persons, 
and their value in educating the public 
is entirely beyond the domain of argu- 
ment. Not only do they bring the charms 
of wild nature within daily reach of the 
cribbed and confined millions of city 
dwellers who cannot go afield, but they 
are permanent. In comparison with their 
cumulative value their cost is utterly trifl- 
ing. It is impossible to appre- 
ciate too highly these efforts to bring 
wild mammals and birds to the very 
doors of millions who cannot travel all 
over the world and see all manner of wild 
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Aside from 
the excellence of the animals, it is prob- 


life in its haunts. 
able that few of the observers of museum 
the 


many-sided skill, the labor, and the ex- 


groups even half-way appreciate 
pense involved in the production of the 


elaborate accessories that are necessary 
to bring the haunts of wild animals to the 
museum hall and within visual range of 
the visitor.” 


The article is profusely illustrated. 


HE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Bb July) gives detailed announce- 
ment of two inventions as likely to revo- 
lutionize the motion picture industry in 
two important respects. 

“Something New in Movie Scenery” 
describes a process, now brought to com- 
plete success, for enlarging an ordinary 
photographic negative to the extraordi- 
nary dimensions of 15x20 feet, still keep- 
ing the definition absolutely sharp and 
clear. This immediately renders any 
background desired—if it is in existence 
anywhere in the world—available for use 
in any studio. It would seem that the 
new method will vastly reduce the expen- 
ditures in time and money hitherto neces- 
sary in building sets. 
Films,” by the Berlin 
that the trans- 
parent cellulose film will in the future, have 
to count with a and possibly 
superior competitor, the opaque, reflect- 
ing metal film.” 

After twelve years of work, a German 


In “Aluminum 
Correspondent, we read 


serious, 


inventor has perfected a method for roll- 
ing ‘aluminum thin enough to be flexible 
and yet with a surface suitable for taking 
and holding permanently the emulsion. 
Obviously such a film has enormous ad- 
and is perfectly 
Even the items of 
weight and bulk are reduced, for the film 


vantages in durability 


non-inflammable. 


takes a picture on each side. Operators 
will no longer need to rewind; the pic- 
tures on the two sides lying in reversed 
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directions, and running the “second reel” 
consists merely in running the “first reel” 
backwards, when itgyill again be ready, 
for the first run by “the next operator. 
One rather important point is not cov- 
ered by this article. As an added advan- 
tage of the new film, the article states 
that the transparent cellulose film absorbs 
15 to 20 per cent of the light; but the 
writer neglects to balance against this 
the per cent of loss inevitable in project- 
ing by reflection. Much depends upon 
efficiency of the reflecting surface of the 
new film, for if stronger light source will 
be needed to get equal illumination of 
the screen, the commercial introduction 
of the aluminum film will be very difficult. 


AGUE REPORTS have been ap- 
i, pate in various places of a process 
for printing motion pictures on opaque 
paper film, which has been perfected by 
Czecho-Slovakian inventors. This is of 
particular interest in connection with the 
new film mentioned in the note above, 
but the same problem of loss of light by 
reflection is involved. When this diffi- 
culty is met, however, both films may 
well have a large place in future develop- 
ments; the extreme cheapness of the 
paper film may usher in the day of pri- 
vate ownership of films in_ schools, 
churches, clubs, and homes, while the 
aluminum film may serve the theatrical 
circuits where long and hard usage would 
be the primary condition to be met. 


HE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

(for August) contains a page of dis- 
cussion of the recent film made in Ger- 
many to explain, or exploit, Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity. Several photo- 
graphic reproductions of bits of the film 
are shown. The writer admits that the 
film possesses elements of interest and 
may have real value as a supplement to 
the textual discussion of the famous 
theory. Some of the illustrations, how- 


ever—such as the ship disappearing } 
low the horizon—seem rather obvious 
and trivial. These are somewhat atoned 
for by others—the soldiers shooting at a 
moving train and the ball dropped from 
a tower on the earth as viewed by an 
observer stationed entirely out of contact 
with the earth, for example. 

The article closes with two delicious 
samples of the German caption writer's 
efforts to enhance the film’s appeal in 
America by English (?) titles made by 
him for us: 

“The removed train of Prof. Einstein, 
By light and time measuring it is demon- 
strated on this train, which is passing a 
viaduct, that equally to the measures of 
space also the measures of time in a 
system moved nearly as quickly as light, 
do not correspondent in the least which 
the measures taken out of this system.” 

When the viewer has grasped clearly 
the helpful suggestions thus afforded, he 
will probably be quite ready to agree 
with what the caption-writer is trying to 
mean in the following title: 

“As the puzzles of this railroad six mil- 
lions kilometres will hardly be _ intel- 
ligible to our readers, will under- 
stand that it takes at least a film to get 
an idea of it.” 

Long live Einstein! It is safe to say 
that he will live much longer than the 
film, relatively. 


once 


ANITY FAIR (for July and August) 

affords twe more supposed contribu- 
tions to the literature of the movies in 
two articles by Patricia Collinge. 

The first is called “Ingenious Hints to 
Ingenues.” The title would have been 
far more modest and also far more con- 
vincing, had the adjective been omitted. 
Left to himself the reader might have 
found traces of ingenuity and enjoyed the 
discovery. With the desired quality head- 
lined in this fashion, the writer had to 
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try to live up to the title, and one feels 
the effort is too obvious to be ingenious. 

The second article is “Adapted for the 
Screen.” A rather flat attempt to be 
clever in presenting a lot of well-known 
and perfectly stale facts as to the vicissi- 
tudes of a classic passing through the 
hands of present-day “movie experts.” 
In this case it is supposed to be Romeo 
and Juliet on its way from book to 
screen. 

Vanity Fair’s monthly article on one 
phase or another of motion pictures is 
usually worth reviewing. 


IFE’S regular department entitled 

“The Silent Drama” is doubtless 
familiar to our readers but it is a pleasure 
to refer again to the sane and readable 
criticisms of current films that appear 
there every week over the signature of 
Robert E. Sherwood. This sort of intel- 
ligent evaluation of movie products is ex- 
ceedingly rare in the country, for the 
industry greatly prefers press-agenting 
to criticism and pays accordingly. 

Mr. Sherwood occasionally finds space 
to touch upon other aspects of the field 
than the films themselves. His ideas upon 
Will Hays and his job, for example, are 
rather definite. Mr. Hays is always “out- 
lining plans” and appointing committees. 
Apropos of this the following quotation 
is submitted from Harry Leon Wilson’s 
excellent novel, Merton of the Movies: 


“I suppose (a movie director is talking) we 
can’t ever sell to 
pictures that human 
intelligence. But couldn't we sell something bet- 


ter to one million—or a few 


The Governor (a film 


twenty million people a day 


make any demand on the 


thousand ?” 


magnate) dropped his 


cigarette end into the dregs of his coffee. “We 
might,” he said, “if we were endowed. As it is, 
to make pictures we must make money. To make 


money we must sell to the mob. And the mob 
reaches full mental bloom at the age of fifteen. 
It won’t buy pictures the average child can’t get.” 
“Of course the art is in its infancy,” remarked 
Henshaw. ; 
“Ours is the Peter Pan of the arts,’ 
the Governor. 


’ 


announced 
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“The Peter Pan of the arts—” 
“Yes, I trust you recall the outstanding 
biological freakishnes@@Of Peter.” 
“Oh!” replied Henshaw. 
Mr. Sherwood adds: “There is more 


wisdom in that conversation than in all 
the voluminous reports of the Will Hays 
reform committee. It is the basic truth 
upon which all estimates of the silent 
drama must be founded.” 
Again—regarding the announcement by 
Famous Players-Lasky last June that 
they were establishing a motion picture 
school to raise the intellectual capacity 
of the actual makers of the pictures—the 
editor of “The Silent Drama” would be 
“the last one to ridicule any attempt to 
inject a little grey matter” where it is so 
much needed; and if hearty cooperation 
is desired by the founders of said school 
the following examination paper is sug- 
gested for Commencement time: 
suggested the stories 


“The Affairs of 
What did she 


authors 


What foreign 
of “Male and Female” ard 
Anatole” to Jeannie Macpherson? 
do with these stories? 

Define the following words: “Taste,” “‘Repres- 
sion,” “Intelligence,”’ “Simplicity.” 

Account for the financial failure of these pic- 
tures: ‘Sentimental Tommy,” “The Golem,” “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “Broken Blossoms.” 
“Fool’s 
To- 


Account for the success of these: 
Paradise,” ‘“‘Where Is My Wandering Boy 
night?”’ “‘Dream Street,” “Over the Hill.” 


Who invented “Hokum?” How much money 
would he have made from the film producers if 
he had sold his invention on a royalty basis? 


All of which suggests that Mr. Sher- 
wood is puzzled, as are so many others, 
as to why the movie people insist upon 
using hokum as the foundation for their 
publicity as well as for their pictures. 
The “school” was announced to open 
July 6th—which seems to add one more 
ridiculous feather to the industry’s cap. 
It is difficult to see why so much energy 
should be spent in manufacturing boom- 
erangs to hit themselves on the head. 

















The News Chat 


HE PRESS reports seem to show 
T that C. Francis Jenkins of Washing- 
ton, whose name holds a large place 
among the pioneers of motion pictures, is 
no less a pioneer still. He is at present 
engaged on two tasks of high significance 
for the development of pictures, & method 
for sending motion pictures by radio and 
a speed camera which works at unheard- 
of speeds. 

The achievement of the first is more 
or less remote, although Mr. Jenkins de- 
clares he knows how it is to be done. 
About a year will be needed, for the 
parts needed for the apparatus are not 
commercially available and must be made 
in his shop by hand. 

The camera, however, has been realized 
and is already producing remarkable re- 
sults for the U. S. Army. We 
from the press report: 


quote 


“The main principle of the camera is a revolving 
prismatic ring, a new optical shape in glass, and 
no shutter is used. This machine takes 100,000 
pictures a minute. This is 100 times the speed of 
a normal speed motion picture camera. A motion 
which is performed in one second can by Jenkin’s 
invention be spread out over 100 seconds when 
turned into the film and shown on a screen. 

“High speed pictures of airplane flights showed 
what no one had ever been able to see—the bend- 
ing and warping of the propeller under great pow- 
ers of the engine. This has been shown in detail 
by the films, and study of the condition will prob- 


ably lead to the production of stronger, stiffer 
blades. 
“The newest ultra-rapid camera analyzes the 


high speed motion of a shell as though it were 
To the eye the shell, 


seems 


moving at a snail’s pace. 
traveling at perhaps 2,500 feet a 
to crash into the target almost instantaneously after 
it is fired. The high speed camera shows it creep- 
ing with a rotary motion down to the armor plate, 


second, 


wriggling its way into the steel and sending bits 
of wreckage floating slowly into the air. 

“The golf club shaft is shown by the camera 
actually to bend forward as it strikes the ball. 
That the stick did this was suspected by 
players, but there was no way of proving the point. 
The camera shows that as the club is brought down 
to the ball the force of the drive bends the shaft 
forward, The head of the club lags behind from 


some 
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the force of the stroke. But at the instant the club 
head contacts with the ball the bend in the shaft 
is reversed. 

Just as 
a very high-powered microscope is necessary for 


“This camera is for scientific purposes. 


some exacting laboratory work, so the ultra-rapid 
camera, with a prospect of attaining 200,000 pic. 
have its place in scientific 


tures a minute, will 


search.” 


ERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY is be- 
A coming steadily more useful and in 
a great variety of ways. The mapping of 
the city of Washington, for use by the 
city engineer for city planning purposes, 
is being made easier and more effective 
by the camera and aeroplane. A _ special 
instrument has developed which 
works at a height of three miles where 
the flight is steadier and is focused accu- 
rately through the bottom of the machine, 
This camera brings down a hundred feet 
of film which gives trust- 
worthy data on the area covered. Under 
a strong glass even the number of autos 


been 


absolutely 


parked in a given square can be accu- 
rately counted. This sort of work prom- 
ises to become so extensive for landscape 
and engineering purposes that a special 
notice has been issued for volunteers to 
enter the government service in this line. 

A French hydrographer has secured 


remarkable results with the air camera 


in mapping the harbor of Brest. It was 
discovered during the war that objects 
far below the surface of the water were 
visible from a height and sub- 
marines were located in this fashion. Now 
features of bottoms to a 
depth of forty or fifty feet, yielding a vast 
deal of information instantly which would 
have required long labor by the old 
sounding methods. 

The U. S. Geological Survey is making 
extensive use of the same method in 
charting the Atlantic Coast. Maps of the 


vicinity of Cape Charles, Virginia, have 


many 


river appear 





be 





club 
shaft 


st as 
’ for 
rapid 

pic- 
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been brought to the point of complete 
accuracy regarding flats, channels, sub- 
merged rocks, etc. 

Perhaps the most novel recent use for 
aerial photography is that practiced by a 
large western lumber company for count- 
ing logs in river or bay. 
process of counting the restless mass of 
thousands of floating logs has been not 
only tedious but very An 
aerial photograph now gives a truer count 


Previously the 


inaccurate. 


in a small fraction of the time. 
TIS REPORTED that a Los Angeles 
| experimenter has devised a process 
for taking the heat out of the light in 
cinema projection. This makes possible 
the photography of minute living crea- 
tures which are ordinarily killed by the 
intense light needed in microscopic work. 
Such a would 
to scientists in their study of insects and 


process prove invaluable 


germs as related to agricultural problems 
and human diseases. 


AUST is announced 
in authorized screen 


A company under the supervision 


the 
edition, 


for screen, 
as it 
were. 
of the artist, Ferdinand Pinney Earle, has 
been actively at work upon it for the past 
more. Something great 
of 
the 


Earle himself is quite certain 


six months or 
will 
course, and 
day? Mr. 
of it. In Camera! for July 22nd, he shows 


his enthusiasm and conviction in the fol- 


be done with Faust some day, 


who knows but this is 


lowing ebullient but unmistakable terms: 


“Exhilerating possibilities unfold themselves to 


the screen pioneer eager to explore this battle 
field of the human soul. It has taken nearly a 
hundred years for critics and scholars to under 
stand the undying story values of this greatest 
of all messages to mankind. 

“Over seventy thousand photographs and en- 
gtavings illustrating the various phases of the 


story have been selected, filed and catalogued. 
And many thousands of pages of literature deal- 
ing with the subjects have been digested. 

“We are preparing the first really sychronized 


score, from Berlioz, Boito, Gounod, Listz, Wag- 
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ner and numerous others who have already writ- 
ten more Faust music than can be used. Besides 
this, I the years in 


Europe, visiting and living in many ancient towns 


spent best part of twenty 
and familiarizing myself with Gothic architecture 
and the primitive peoples, and with 
the old. And 


we feel even cocky about it, and are tempted to 


customs of 


culture of artists and writers of 


promise settings and imaginative scenes unlike 


anything heretofore attempted. 
“The 
of the 


Faust and Margaret is one 
the 


a melodramatic rendering. 


love story of 


treasures of world, and would suffer 


from a dry-as-dust or 
Some mythical renaissance, some inner awakening 
lift the 
fallen, to story. 


drama out of rut into which 


treat 


must screen 


it has such a 


“Such a drama should become a permanent 


classic for schools, colleges, clubs, theatres and 


homes, and be a service to fellow men. 


“It might exert as much influence as years of 


a university’s activity, and rouse new respect 
for the screen, proving that it is the prodigious 
half-brether of the printing press.” 
IVERSAL’S three seréals, “With 
Stanley in Africa,” “In the Days of 
Buffalo Bill’ and “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” will be seen and more or less ab- 
sorbed by millions who never read or 
even heard of the 3-inch volume, “In 
Darkest Africa,” who never learned the 


history of the great West from authorita- 


tive sources, who never read or have 
larzely forgotten Defoe’s masterpiece. 
Whether these millions get the truth 


about these classics of history and fiction, 
or merely the sensational aspects of them, 
will depend on what the picture-makers 
choose to show. The important fact is 
whatever is given on 
stock of 


that they will get 


the screen and build up their 


supposed knowledge accordingly. 


It is informal education at a rate and 


on a scale undreamed of before the mo- 
tion picture came. To wish it were bet- 


ter, to regret its existence, to wait for 


its passing—are alike utterly futile. It is 
will be here always, and 
later 


here now, it 


formal education must sooner or 


take into account the fact that the screen 


educates wherever it hangs. 
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S the author of the famous stage 
A play, “Kindling,” Mr. Charles Ken- 

yon ranks high among American 
dramatists. He has now turned whole- 
heartedly toward the screen and is one of 
Goldwyn’s editorial staff. Some recent 
remarks of Mr. Kenyon’s are worth quot- 
ing in full: 


“The screen has never had a Shake. 
speare, an Ibsen or an Augustus Thomas. 
It never will have until conditions are ma- 
terially changed. And until it does there 
will never be a motion picture master- 
piece. 

“The photoplay has its own technique, 
just the same as the stage play. Yet we 
have not developed any great photoplay- 
wrights. This is not explained by the ten- 
der age of the art of screen writing. They 
have been content to buy stories in novel 
and play form and then turn them over to 
a “continuity” writer for adaptation. This 
means that the story must be filtered 
through several minds before it reaches the 
public. The continuity writer must needs 
take certain liberties with it. Then comes 
the director, who must also weave his in- 
terpretation into another man’s story. 

“Such a thing could never happen to a 
stage play by a _ recognized dramatist. 
Why? Because the playwright understands 
technique and writes his story in the most 
effective way. 


Certain Limitations of the Movie | 


(Concluded from fage 216) 


the spoken drama. As an art, how- 
ever, there is much to be changed and 
striven for. 

But I am no pessimist, in the prem- 
I think there are signs of im- 
provement in several ways. Mr. Hays 
will help, not only in his own person, 
but as a symbol of using men of 
sense, influence and taste, to direct, 
regulate and control what potentially 
is beyond doubt the most enormous 
source of popular education to be 


ises. 
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“Why can’t the scenario writer do th 
same thing? He can if he devotes 
same amount of study to the screen as the 
playwright gives to the stage. And not 
until he does, will we have motion pictures 
possessing subtlety, individuality and grand 
passions. 

“Great stories cannot be written by a 
committee, nor can great photoplays be 
produced by soviet control. 

“The time will conie when screen stories 
will be purchased only in continuity form, 
just as plays are purchased in dramatic 
form. 

“There have recently been encouraging 
signs of reform. Producers have been 
sending authors to studios to study and 
learn the craft ci making photoplays, 
This is a step forward in the development! 
of motion pictures, which will reach their! 
full stature when the photo-play-wrigatl 
comes into his own.” 





When this sort of practice becomes! 
adopted—instead of merely approved—by 
writers capable of significant dramatic} 
achievement, the screen will begin to find) 
itself and will be on the way to win uni-| 
versal respect. Mr. Kenyon has already’ 
set the example more than once, notably in 
“The Invisible Power,’ which he wrote 
last year directly for the screen and in 
photo-play form. 





named at present. Education through 
visualization ‘has a great future. The 
educational film in school, college and 
say of its 
utilization in the intelligent home, has 


university, to nothing 
a mighty opportunity, and will in time} 
grasp it, I feel sure. But meanwhile, 
we must look facts in the face, speak 
plainly of what is wrong, and realize 
that indiscriminate praise of this in-| 
fant art is as bad for it as is unfair | 
abuse. | 
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School Department 


Conducted by M. E. G. 


Journey Geography by the Visual Route 


“journey 
throughout 


HE term geography”’— 
well understood the 
elementary grades—usually means a 
device to connect the study of the home 
environment of the child the other 
regions of the world, as a means of intro- 
ducing him to the type-studies of various 
essential industries which supply his wants, 
and leading him to a larger view of the 
world beyond his own horizon. 
In the case of the experiment herein 
described, a somewhat different type of 


with 


“journey geography” was employed. The 
problem was one of motivation, with an 
extremely backward had 
been allowed to reach the seventh grade 
with a surprising lack of knowledge of 
essentials. They to keep up 
with the rest of their grade in the study 
of European geography, until, in the 
midst of a chapter on France, it was de- 
cided that progress was impossible with- 
out a more thorough grounding in funda- 
mentals. Their lack of geographical 
knowledge was seriously retarding them 
history, 
which 


group. which 


struggled 


also. In for 


not 


in other subjects 
example, they could 
portion of the Atlantic Coast was settled 
by the Massachusetts Colony, nor what 
part belonged to Virginia, nor whether 
Pennsylvania was a state or a city. In 
English they wrote poorly, as much from 
a paucity of ideas as from a lack of prac- 
tice in the technique of writing. 

It -would futile simply to 
turn back the pages of their geography 
text, to take the class once more over 
the same ground, which would lack any 
semblance of freshness for them. But the 
essentials of American geography must 
somehow be acquired. They therefore 
imagined themselves a group of French 
children, coming to America for the first 


decide 


have been 


time, to discover what sort of country 


it was, and learn something of it at first 


hand. 
They became most practical in the 
problem. Ocean steamship routes had to 


be looked up; possibie ports in France 
considered, and a decision reached as to 
the best landing place in America. The 
situation offered a splendid opportunity 
to contrast present means of ocean trans- 
portation with those of former times. 
Nor was the time on shipboard to be 
occupied solely with games and amuse- 
ments. Certain definite hours each day 
during the voyage (the time during which 
their regular geography class met) were 
to be given to study en route. They must 
discover from whatever means at hand 
something about the larger features of 
the continent they were on their way to 
visit. A map was made, the travel book 
was started which was to contain an ac- 
count of the journey, and the route to be 
followed in America planned. 

It was decided to land in New York— 
an opportunity for a study of the life of 
a large city, and an attack upon the prob- 
lem of why such a metropolis had grown 
up in just this particular situation, all of 
called for a knowledge of New 
York’s environment, its rivers, bays, har- 


which 


bor, etc. 

Historical Boston was elected by popu- 
lar the second stopping place, 
since by a visit to that city, the class 
might see some of the famous spots so 
intimately connected with events about 
The travel ac- 
with it largely 


vote as 


they had heard. 
count of Boston dealt 
from the historical angle. 
From Boston, it was a logical step to 
the St. Lawrence and its cities, so closely 
another period of 


which 


bound up with yet 
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American history. A cruise down the were allowed to make their own choice as 


St. Lawrence brought the travelers to 
the coast, with its varied features, all of 
which must be given type names. Capes, 
bays, sounds, islands and estuaries must 
be identified and distinguished. 

Down the Atlantic Coast, a stop was 
naturally made at Washington, D. C.— 
a logical place at which to inquire about 
the meaning of government, and discover 
the places where the business of the vari- 
ous branches was carried on. 

Before cruising into the Gulf, a stop 
was made in Cuba, with its characteristic 
sugar and tobacco fields luring one to 
inquire into the methods of growing and 
preparing for market these large items in 
world commerce. New Orleans was vis- 
ited, and a speaking acquaintance made 
with the Father of Waters, which proved 
an admirable example of river systems 
generally. 

On the way up the river, the cotton 
fields were a fascinating sight, and the 
travellers in imagination at least gathered 
the soft fluffy masses of fiber—strong 
enough in times past to sway the course 
of a great nation. 
came the corn and wheat belts with their 
characteristic type of industry; and 
finally, on the shore of the westernmost 
of the Great Lakes, the iron ore regions, 
giving to the country its most useful 
metal. The story of that metal and its 
preparation for man’s varied uses made 
one of the most enthusiastic chapters of 
the travel book. 

The journey toward the west carried 
the travelers through the cattle and sheep 
regions, with all the colorful appeal of 
the New West which forms such a recent 
chapter in our history, and on to the gold 
fields of the Rockies, and Yellowstone 
National Park. In this case, as in all 
others, the children after investigating 
the various possibilities among the parks 
their 


Farther to the north 


and weighing several attractions, 


to which one should be visited. 
Northwest 
and its industries formed a splendid back. 


Puget Sound, the Pacific 
ground for a trip down the coast to San 
Francisco, and a study of the Sacramento 
Valley, later followed by a visit to South- 
ern California with its fruit raising undey 
conditions not to be seen so well any- 
where else on the continent. 

Crossing Mexico, the travelers found 
themselves ultimately in the Caribbean, 
making their way southward to Panama, 
No one even suggested sot going through 
the Canal to the 


consent it was understood the route was 


Pacific. By common 
to lie that way. The history of that great 
achievement mingled in interest with the 
canal—one 
boy even asking permission to try his 


mechanical workings of the 
hand at constructing with paper blocks a 
cross-section which should show the dif- 
3ig Ditch.” 
America gave 
the class opportunity for a study of life 


ferent levels of water in the “ 
A cruise around South 


in the northern Andes, of Ecuador and 


its cacao groves, of northern Chile and its 


desert, so clearly a result of wind direc- 


tion, of Central Chile and the reasons for 


the change from desert conditions to 
temperate rainfall as the 
traveller passed from trade to west-wind 
belt. 

The Straits of Magellan passed, and 
the ship pointing northward again, found 
the party before long in the cattle coun- 
try of the Argentine. Coffee was discov- 
ered in Brazil and rubber in the Amazon 


those of zone 


Valley—a chance for the study of another 
of our basic industries. 

In all, about eighteen weeks were given 
over to the trip. 

So long a description of the ground 


covered is necessary to any mention of 


the methods used. They varied, of course, 
from day to day, according to the par- 
subject in hand. there 
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was industrious picture-gathering, for the 
travel stories must be plentifully illus- 
trated, and sources hitherto little appre- 
ciated became storehouses of material for 
the clippers. In this connection the chil- 
dren were very naturally led to a careful 


hunt in worth-while magazines’ with 
which they might otherwise have re- 
mained unacquainted, and the reading of 
simple accounts of travel was encour- 
aged. 

After a study of each topic “on the 


ground” so to speak, an outline of a 
theme or “story” was worked out in class. 
Here, as in all other phases of the project, 
the children what had most 
interested them, and the teacher merely 
helped to organize the outline into a well- 
rounded whole. Then the class wrote the 
story, which was submitted in first draft 
Here opportu- 


suggested 


for corrections. was an 
nity for a tie-up with the English De- 
partment. Before the book could 
receive any account, it first 
through the hands of the English instruc- 
tor, and be approved. 

Slides were invaluable. They were used 


travel 


must pass 


in the study of nearly all the subjects 
treated, and in some cases—such as the 
story of iron ore—no other means was 
so valuable. 


Motion pictures played a large part. 
For instance, the class “saw’’ New York 
city via the camera; they had a trip 


through portions of Puget Sound and the 
city of Tacoma by the same means, and 
the journey through the Canal 
was taken on the modern 
—the strip of celluloid. 
Maps—both wall and desk outline maps 
continually. 


Panama 


“magic carpet” 


—were made, and added to, 
Not only was a map of the United States 
kept as a frontispiece to the travel book, 
on which were filled in features of those 
portions of the country visited from time 
to time, but maps of smaller regions such 
as New England were a necessary means 
to the learning of place relationships in 
the features could be 


region. Coast 
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learned so well in no other way. Color- 
ing a map usually meant added interest 
in its making. 

Map games were most eagerly followed 
—and here the blackboard outline maps 
in. The games of the chil- 
dren’s own invention for the most part. 
Sometimes one of the 
to be “it” while others in turn asked him 


came were 


class was elected 
to point out places which had been “vis- 
ited,” or previously discovered in connec- 
tion with some commodity studied. He 
was allowed to play until he missed when 


his place was taken by someone else. At 
other times the game was reversed. The 
one at the board asked the question, 


“What is here,” or, “Name this feature,” 
pointing to a location on the map, and 
calling upon others to answer. 

The sand table useful many 
cases. Massachusetts Bay became a sub- 
ject for modelling in connection with the 
study of and of the finest 
pieces of work done during the project 
was a “model” of the Panama Canal with 
its locks and cuts and different levels ac- 


was in 


36ston, one 


curately portrayed. 
It is not to be inferred that in the en- 
textbook 


for visualization no 
work was required. Quite the contrary was 


With the problem defined, the pupil 


thusiasm 


true. 
was sent to his text or to references se- 
lected, all the 
gather. 

The result of the experiment was sur- 


for information he could 


prising even to a staunch advocate of the 
visual idea. The novelty, not only of the 
project, but of the method of approach, 
replaced apathy toward a subject little 
understood, with an enthusiasm not pre- 
viously apparent. There can be no doubt 
that the 
firmer groundwork 
making it possible for the pupils to go on 
with the work of their grade with some 
A high score was made 


eighteen weeks resulted in a 


in simple essentials, 


chance of success. 
in final examination questions like these: 
“Where 


an isthmus? a peninsula? a bay? 


have we seen an island? 





“Describe the method of preparing 
sugar for market. Rubber.” 


Place Geography was strengthened tre- 
mendously; directions and place relation- 
ships grasped. History, Geography and 
English became related subjects. The 
class gathered some sort of store of in- 
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formation about which they could write with 
a far greater facility. Most of all, how. 
ever, their country became for them 
something alive—no longer remote, in 
distinct and uncertain, but tangible, def. 
nite and fixed—a place where millions of 
people live, and upon the resources of 
which all of us depend for our existence, 


Film Catalogue 


The reviews printed im larger type are those of films which the editor 
of the School Department has personally seen. Any inquiry relative to the 
specific classroom value of particular reels will receive careful attention. 
Address communications to Editor, School Department. 


LITERATURE, ART AND HISTORY 


Oliver Wendell Holmes American Au- 
thor Series (K) Distrrputor, HopkInson— 
Perhaps more than that of any other 
American author, the life of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes is associated with Harvard 
University. In this pictorial biography, 
we are shown Holmes’ birthplace—a site 
now occupied by one of the buildings of 
Harvard—several views of Cambridge 
where Holmes grew to manhood in the 
quiet environment of a university town, 
and where later he became a lecturer and 
professor at Harvard, and one of the 
University’s most famous men of letters. 
The views of Harvard are satisfying in 
photography, and succeed in conveying 
to us some of the atmosphere which 


formed the background of Holmes’ life 
and work. 
One of his humorous poems, “The 


Height of the Ridiculous,” is put into 
action for a major portion of the reel. 
The author, seated outdoors, is seen fin- 
ishing his poem and calling his servant 
to deliver it to the printer. The servant, 
in Colonial trappings, acts out the re- 
maining lines of the poem in a fit of glee, 
with disastrous effect both upon himself 
and the author. 





“Ten days and nights with sleepless eye 

I watched that wretched man; 

And since I never dare to write 

As funny as I am.” 

The reel closed with illustrated lines 
from his poem dedicated to the Hudson, 
which affords an opportunity for some 
characteristic and beautiful (with the 
possible exception of a present-day ex- 
cursion boat in close-up) scenes of this 
river, as well as of a tropical stream, the 
Rhine, and the Avon, with all of which 
the Hudson is contrasted. 

In theme and in treatment of subject 
matter, there is no attempt to make pic- 
tures tell more than they can. it ought 
to result for the pupil in a definite idea of 
the spirit of Holmes, and the surround- 
ings of his life. 


Edgar Allan Poe American Author Se- 
ries (K) Distriputor, Hopkinson—A sin- 
gularly sympathetic and tender inter- 
pretation of the heart-broken life of “the 
tragic genius of American literature.” 
His early history is briefly told, accom- 
panied by splendid views of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and West Point Military 
Academy, as well as of the little cottage 
in Fordham, New York, to which he took 
his girl-wife. After her death, it was here 
Poe wrote “Annabel Lee,” to which the 
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remainder of the reel is devoted. A 
charming little boy and girl enact the 
parts of the boy-lover and his maid: 


“JT was a child and she was a child 
In this kingdom by the sea.” 


Some beautiful photography of the 
ocean in its various moods makes this 
one of the most artistic pictures of the 
series, for pure pictorial beauty. it is dis- 
tinguished as well by the remarkable act- 
ing of the boy. The emotion on the child 
face, as he grieves over his loss at the 
grave of Annabel Lee is as real a thing 
as will be found in many a long search 
of child movies. 

The artistic and spiritual quality of the 
subject cannot fail to make it welcome 
wherever something truly educational is 
in demand. 

John Greenleaf Whittier American 
Author Series (K) Distrrputor, Hopkin- 
soN—One of the most human and popu- 
lar of our poets—known best perhaps for 
his “Barefoot Boy” and “Maud Muller,” 
which have been selected to furnish the 
action of the reel, after a pictorial intro- 
duction to Haverhill, the of the 
poet’s birth, and of Haverhill Academy 


house 


where he worked his way through school. 
Some splendid the Barefoot 
Boy and his dog, following a lovely brook 


scenes of 


on its course, carry the atmosphere of 
the poem but the 
treatment of “Maud Muller,” much more 
could be desired. Glaring faults of acting 
and direction make Maud Muller more of 
a department store model than a farmer 
maid. 


successfully, with 


The part of the judge is poorly, 


almost humorously, cast. Regrettable 
mistakes in an otherwise satisfactory 
subject. 


The Brook (Sunset-Burred)—The well- 


known lines from Tennyson’s poem are 
illustrated by scenes photographed in poly- 
chrome coloring, showing the brook in its 


course to the sea. The result is as beautiful 
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an interpretation of Nature as anyone could 
wish. The reel ends with some remarkably 
fine views of the sea. An inspiring film- 


poem for a literature class, or for a general 
program. 


The Bashful Suitor (Tri-Art) Disterir- 
uTtor, HopkINson—This is one of the 
series of two-reel productions based upon 
some of the great masterpieces of Art— 
in this case the painting of Josef Israels, 
which now hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 

The goes that the painter, at 
work outdoors on a Dutch landscape 
which he intended to call “Springtime,” 
sees the village belle, Gretel, accompanied 
in her walk across the fields by her ex- 
tremely bashful suitor. They are a pic- 
turesque pair, and the painter becomes 
so much interested that he changes the 
composition of his picture so as to center 
it around them. In the film, the story of 
the girl, her suitor, and his less bashful 
rival is followed through to its ultimate 
happy outcome. The narrative becomes 
the background for much that is pure 
loveliness in photography—some of the 


story 


most artistic that it has been the review- 
er’s good fortune to see. 

Not without a very definite educational 
value are the picturesque Dutch scenes, 
and the insight the picture gives into the 
lives of the quaint Dutch characters, the 
lace-makers at their work, and _ the 
younger villagers at play. The birthday 
party alone is charming, wholesome en- 
tertainment. The cast is splendid through- 
out, and the acting is made more inter- 
esting still by the remarkable work of the 
little girl and the dog. 

Valuable from so many angles, it offers 
a wholesome story, beautifully unfolded, 
and admirably fitted for school presen- 
tation. 


The Man Without a Country (Disrris- 
UTED BY THE AMERICAN LEGION)—Here we 
have Edward Everett Hale “adapted” to 











no 
w 
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the purposes of the American Legion— 
and so thoroughly that no 
acknowledgment, even to the extent of 
mentioning Hale’s name, was thought 
necessary. The dramatic story of Philip 
Nolan is given, in this version, with a 
prologue and an epilogue added (time, 
the present) in which Philip Noian III, 
a slacker, looks on unmoved as the sol- 
diers of the Great War go marching by, 
and speaks scornfully of the high pur- 
pose which sends them overseas. His 
father, seeking to convince him of the 
mistake in his attitude, tells him the story 
of his ancestor, the first Philip Nolan. A 
trite device, where none should have been 
needed. 


adapted 


Having committed the production to 
the narrative form, no effort is made to 
continue it as such. There is no further 
indication that the action we are seeing 
is the story. being told by the old father, 
until a flash at the end shows the slacker 
son’s attitude completely 
what he has heard. 


changed by 


If we consider the part of the film 
which actually tells the story of “The 
Man Without a Country,” it is not with- 
out its fine points. Arnold Daly, as Philip 
Nolan, does a sincere piece of character- 
ization. Burr is well acted, and there are 
stirring scenes, particularly in the court 
room at the trial of Nolan. The old man’s 
anguish, years afterward, for news of his 
country and her progress, is gripping. 


’ 


A story with great dramatic possibili- 
ties—and worthy of a better presentation. 
There are points of production technique 
which could have saved this effort many 
of its shortcomings. Particularly at first 
the picture is too “talky”; throughout the 
titling is amateurish, the action scattered, 
and the quality of the photography in 
close-ups extremely poor. 

It is a pity that one of the most dra- 
matic incidents of American history could 
not have been screened as it was told in 
Hale’s classic—and left to drive home its 
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stirring lesson. There’s sermon enough 
in it as it is; no necessity to have its 
moral pointed out. 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


Yosemite—Valley of Enchantment 9 
reels (P)—Put all other excellent pic. 
tures of Yosemite together, add as much 
more as the screen is capable of show- 
ing, and you will have some idea of the 
splendid treatment of the subject in these 
reels. Their titling, taken from the lines 
of Muir, Burroughs and other writers, 
lifts the subject above the mere informa- 
the inspiring. Valuable for 
study, the might also 
serve as basis for Nature Study, for His- 


tional to 
geography reels 
tory (as it deals with the development of 
our National Parks) or as a program pic- 
ture for general showing. 

Especially valuable for school classes 
are the maps at the first of each ree’, 
showing the location of many of our 
parks, and finally Yosemite. All the 
scenes are shown in natural color. We 
are introduced to the region of Yosemite 
by glimpses of the redwoods, the “big 
the “Fallen 
Giant,” a 


trees” of Mariposa Grove, 
Monarch,” and the “Grizzly 
contemporary of Noah. 

Yosemite Valley is first seen from In- 
spiration Point, and the many 
beautiful scenes that follow, are pictures 
ofthe Bridal Veil, Merced River, Vernal 
Falls, Mirror Lake, Nevada Fails, and 
the twin falls of the Yosemite itself, more 
gorgeous than any other. 

There is enough of tourist life shown 
to give an impression that our Parks are 
places set aside to be enjoyed, and enough 
unusual views of the Park to make the 
reels something besides a mere repetition 
of others. There is also enough variety, 
in the form of various characteristic 
sports of the forest rangers and guides, 
to avoid monotony of scenic views. 

Certainly no pupil’s idea of the United 
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States is complete without some concep- 
tien of our National Parks—and this pic- 
turization of Yosemite is as near like 
Nature as any reproduction on celluloid 
could be. 


The Heart of Mexico (E F C)—Quite naturally 
found in and around its capital, Mexico City, 
situated high on the plateau, and distinguished 
by the grandeur of its surroundings. Holiday 
crowds are always to be found in a pleasure- 
loving Spanish country, and a typical small boy 
circus proves that children—Spanish or other- 
wise—are the same the world over. 

Bordeaux to Lourdes Burton Holmes (N N-T)— 
From the celebrated French port, through the 
city of Pau, which was the birthplace of King 
Henry IV and is today a fashionable resort, 
to Lourdes, famous as a place of miracles, is 
the route of this travel picture. 

(N N-T)— 

of the 

off the 
made 


Burton Holmes 


Majorca, 


Palma de Majorca 
The capital of 
Islands, in the of 
Spain. The film the 
Spanish city of Barcelona, and after the capital 
city is visited, the film affords scenes of country 


one Balearic 


Mediterranean coast 


journey is from 


life on the island, and shows the people raising 


olives and making wine. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


(K )—DIstRrIBUTOR, 
the 


Four Seasons 
of 


The 


Hopk1nson—Some most artistic 


and beautiful to be seen 


anywhere in educational pictures is found 


photography 


in this great drama of Nature in her sea- 
sonal changes, to which all her wild folk 
respond in particular ways. Here we fol- 
low some of them—especially the buck- 
deer, and groundhog and the jackrabbit— 
through the 
see them as they live. Remarkable views, 
taken under the Dr. 
Raymond L. Ditmar, curator of the New 
York Zoological Society, make us better 


four seasons, and actually 


able direction of 


acquainted with these wild creatures in 
their natural surroundings, from the time 
when in the Spring all life takes on new 
dress, through summer when everything 
is at its height, and autumn, “the mourn- 
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ful season out of doors,” to winter when 
the hibernating animals are deep in their 
long sleep. 

Each season is introduced by beautiful 
scenic views of forest and stream, field 
and valley, with their changing plant life. 
Rain, lightning and scurrying cloud mark 
the change from spring to summer; 
Autumn brings bare branches against a 
lurid sky, and Winter’s approach 
hinted by the “strange covering” which 
the little swimmers find on their pond. 
Winter’s blizzard is sniffed by the polar 
all life is bound by ice and 


is 


bear—and 
snow. 

cannot speak too glow- 
ingly of the remarkable views of animal 
life—notable among them the 
the buck shedding his proud antlers in 
the early spring, the fawns born 
shortly afterward, and the growing of a 
new set of antlers the parent buck 
which shall make him again the proud 
of another the 
preparing their winter home, and felling 
the the 
chuck sound asleep under the snow, ap- 
brought the 


Enthusiasm 


scenes of 


young 
on 


warrior winter; beavers 


trees toward water, and wood- 


parently lifeless until to 


warmth of a fire. 
Here is drama, animal life and animal 
intelligence beautifully presented in pic- 


ture form. Invaluable as a program pic- 


ture, or as a classroom subject for Na- 
ture Study classes. There is material in 
it for a detailed study of many animal 


subjects. 


National Bird Refuges on the Gulf of Mexico 
(U. S. Dept. Agric.)—Bird lovers may go with 
the reservation patrol boat from Pass Christian 
to the low islands off the Louisiana coast, and 
may see the nesting places of many of the 
interesting species af birds found in that local- 


pelican, the laughing gulls, 
Flocks of 
National 


among them thx 
blac k 


these 


ity, 

herons. 
The 

Biological Sur- 
the 


and 
flight. 
by 


skimmers, terns 


birds are seen in 


Refuges are maintained the 


vey which prohibits disturbing birds or 


their eggs. 








From Hollywood 


Conducted by M. T. O. 


HEN tthe first motion picture 
V \ producer took his cue from David 
Belasco and the other realists of 
the theater, and used sure-enough water in 
his pumps, and real houses instead of 
painted ones for his settings, he probably 
didn’t realize how big a thing he had 
started. The eager public, rejoicing at 
sight of a stone wall which did not quiver 
at the touch of a hand, or a tree which 
remained firmly rooted even when some 
burly actor leaned against it, applauded 
generously, and demanded more of the 
same. Then all the picture producers, 
vastly elated at having discovered some- 
thing brand new, proceeded to enlarge the 
idea, and improve upon it, each striving to 
outdo the other, until presently they had 
developed in their public a passion for 
realism in the movies that is astounding. 
At first it was easy, for the idea was so 
new, and the country was so big. If a 
director had time enough and money 
enough at his disposal, he could obtain prac- 
tically any kind of natural setting that his 
heart desired or his story called for. But 
in those days, you must remember, the 
requirements weren’t so very exacting. The 
motion-picture tastes of the public were 
simple: we didn’t dream of such pictures 
as “The Three Musketeers,” or “Orphans 
of the Storm,” or “Monte Cristo.” But as 
we began to see the possibilities of the 
screen in so far as realism was concerned, 
we came to have great expectations and 
were no longer satisfied with make-believes. 
If the set called for a chair against a 
wall, a chair there must be—one that could 
actually be sat upon, and not one painted 
on the back drop. And we began to make 
sarcastic remarks when things didn’t ap- 
pear quite real enough to our now critical 
eyes. So it was up to the producers to 
maintain the standards they had set. 
They searched the surrounding country 
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for beautiful and unusual scenes—not a 
difficult task, for California proved a rich 
storehouse. With this enormous supply at 
hand, all went well with the movies, and 
incidentally California was exploited scen- 
ically to an extent that could never haye 
been possible in any other way. 

Then, perhaps, producers directors 
grew careless or lazy. If a location was 
far away or difficult of access, they said 
in effect, “We will just substitute this 
other location for that Of course 
this one has been used before, but we 
can shoot it from a different angle, and 
they’ll never recognize it.” That worked 
for a time, and still does to some extent, 
3ut we are movie-wise these days, and it 
takes a wide-awake location director and 
a clever camera man to fool us. 

It was necessary, of course, as desirable 
locations were used up, for the studios to 
develop a definite and efficient organization 
to take care of that particular branch of 
production. Most of them have at present 
a department under a “location director” 
whose business it is to find locations of 
any type that might conceivably be of use 
in a picture. An important part of the 
department is a filing system which con- 
tains a picture or description of every loca- 
tion that has already been used and many 
that have not, together with notations as 
to how often they have been filmed, dates 
of filming, titles of pictures in which they 
have been used, rental, and any other nec- 
essary details. Thus, on short notice, the 
location department can inform a director 
whose story is being prepared, where to find 
the exterior scenes he needs when he is 
ready for them. The location director must, 
perforce, be a mine of information concern- 
ing the scenic qualifications of the sur- 
rounding country, and frequent journeys of 
exploration and inspection are a part of 
his routine. 
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From HoLttywoop 


It is only very receritly that it has be- 
come the rule rather than the exception 
for companies to fare farther than Cali- 
fornia and neighboring states for “atmos- 
phere.” But the passion for realism per- 
sists, and now pictures which involve well 
known events and places are filmed almost 
most 

the 


entirely on the actual scenes. In 
cases it is cheaper than to “fake” 
scenes. 

The Monte Carlo sets for the famous 
“Foolish Wives” were built on the Califor- 
nia coast near Monterey, at enormous cost 
and with infinite pains and attention to de- 
tails. The result on the film is a well-nigh 
perfect reproduction. But were the pic- 
ture to be done over, it would probably 
cost less to take a company abroad and 
make the scenes on the real location. 

A story now in production centering 
around the Kentucky Derby, was partly 
filmed in Louisville during the racing sea- 
son last spring. Stories located in Cuba, 
Canada, or Alaska are much more likely 
to be filmed in those places than at home, 
though California can show replicas of 
them all. 

It is a curious fact that the real loca- 
tion in some instances has proved disap- 
pointing to audiences, upsetting their pre- 
conceived notions of certain places, and as 
a result failing to convince. And it often 
happens for that reason if for no other, 
the producer prefers to make his picture 
at home. There is a story circulating about 
the studios just now, concerning a well 
known director who took his company to 
Virginia on location, and finding that that 
state failed to live up to his expectations, 
wired to the studio: “No Virginia scenery 
here. Will shoot picture at Big Bear.” 
Whereupon the company journeyed back, 
and Big Bear, California, added another to 
its long list of professional appearances on 
the screen. 

Within the last season or two, England 
and several of the European countries 
have actually appeared occasionally as back- 
grounds for stories, and no doubt would 
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do so more frequently were it not for the 
comparatively meager facilities for mak- 
ing pictures abroad. Climatic conditions 
too, are to be considered, especially in Lon- 
don, where fog often puts a stop to produc- 
tion. In spite of the drawbacks, however, 
American companies are making more pic- 
tures abroad. For example, a new version 
of “The Christian” has been filmed in Eng- 
land and on the Isle of Man; “Ben Hur” 
which is to reach the screen at last, will be 
made in Italy and Palestine. “Three Live 
Ghosts” was made in London, and “The 
Man From Home” in Italy. 

Interior settings are nearly always con- 
structed on the studio stages—because in 
the studio, lighting facilities are complete, 
and because the set can be constructed with 
due regard to the exact needs of the ac- 
tion. 

Economy plays its always-important part 
in the building of sets, and construction is 
always limited to just what will actually 
be caught by the camera. But within these 
limits, the sets are solid, and remarkably 
well made. Material is in many cases much 
finer than would be used in ordinary homes 
or buildings. Steel and concrete play an 
important part, and details are carefully 
planned and executed. 

Among the sets for Harold Lloyd’s cur- 
rent picture, called at the present writing, 
“Doctor’s Orders,” is one representing a 
hall and stairway in a rich man’s home. 
Dull, dark wood work, tall, fluted columns, 
polished floor and stairs, stained glass win- 
dow and carved stone fireplace gave the 
place a medieval air, lightened by panels on 
the walls, done by hand in the Maxfield 
Parrish manner. And with all its beauty, 
it was built for wear, for the wooden panels 
responded to sundry inquisitive rappings 
with good, solid, thumping echoes, and the 
stone fireplace was to all feeling and ap- 
pearance, stone. Yet in all likelihood the 
set will not appear in the picture, for at the 
time I saw it, I was told that a change 
had been made in the story which would 
eliminate all the scenes in the hall. 
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Almost an entire dwelling was built on 
one of the Ince stages for a comedy-drama, 
including a living room, bedroom, dining 
room, butler’s pantry and kitchen. The 
kitchen was one to charm the most exact- 
ing housekeeper—all glistening nickel, shin- 
ing enamel, and blue-and-white linoleum. 
It was furnished with linen and silver, real 





water ran from the faucets, and the range 
was connected with gas. 

“For in comedy,” said the art director 
who was showing me the sets and demon- 
strating the completeness of everything, 
“they never know what they’re going to 
need, so we have everything ready.” 

The one “dress-up” set for Mary Pick- 
ford’s revival of “Tess of the Storm Coun- 
try” shows a reception room in a colonial 
mansion, and as I stepped past the camera 
and into the room, I was, as far as my own 
impressions were concerned, in a real house. 

A great Chinese rug, dull blue and tan, 
of beautiful weave and deeply luxurious, 
lay before me. Broad stairs rose at the 
right, with ivory spindles and dark, gleam- 
ing rail. The walls were panelled and 
painted with landscapes in shadowy grey; 
and the tops of the door columns and the 
medallions of the candelabra were bands 
of little Wedgewood figures in cream and 
blue, echoing the rich tones of the rug. 
The sofa and the chair or two that fur- 
nished the room, were beautifully simple 
in line, finished in dark velvet with a quaint 
flower pattern in heavy embroidery on the 
backs. A table in the center bore a bowl 
of fruit in delicately colored glass, and 
above it, a crystal chandelier added the 
last touch. It was a restful room. 

“It seems a pity,” Miss Pickford said 
in discussing it, “that so much hand work 
is put on a set that is used only for a short 
time. Those borders, lovely as they are, 
may not even show in the picture. We 
never can tell until we see the film. 

“And yet,” she added with enthusiasm, 
“think how many people are going to see 
it. If this room were in a private home, 
it might be seen by possibly five thousand 
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people—even that is a large estimate, By 
im we picture, Aundreds ot thousands wy 
see it! So it pays after all.” 

ut in spite of the obvious advantages 9 
constructing sets on the studio stage, th 
day may come when the “studio” will 
merely the laboratory where the story % 
prepared and the hlms are put through thej 
chemical processes, while the actual shoot 
ing is done entirely location.” 

Marshall Neilan has this to say om the 
subject: 


“on 


“In the presentation on the screen of; 
story of any nature and particularly a Story 
ot every-day life with which the average 
American theatregoer is familiar, the pro 
ducer is treating with fundamentals that 
certain persons in the audience are mor 
thoroughly acquainted with than is the d 
rector himself. - 

“Take for instance, the interior of a bank 
It is not a very difhcult matter for the 
persons in an audience who are bank em- 
discern whether or not the 
scenes in the photoplay were staged in a 
real bank or a ‘set.’ 


ployees to 


“In my latest production, for instanee, 
much action takes place in a modern bank, 
with its heavy furnishings, its giant vault 
doors, etc. To ‘fake’ these scenes success- 
fully would be an impossibility. To ‘re 
produce’ them correctly on the studio stage 
would cost an unnecessary fortune. 

“The perfection of the big portable gen- 
erating plant makes it a simple matter to 
get the correct background for a motion 
picture. These electric generators may be 
hauled to any building. Cables are run 
into the rooms which are to be photo- 
graphed and hooked up to arc and ‘flood’ 
lights, the generator is started, and we are 
ready to ‘shoot.’ The entire proceeding is 
handled on the order of the portable carpet 
cleaning plants we see outside of buildings, 
thus eliminating the necessity of building 
reproductions of the desired backgrounds. 

“This practice is rapidly becoming pop- 
ular among motion picture producers, and 
as far as my pictures are concerned, the 
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day of artificial sets, excepting in cases 
where it is physically impossible to obtain 
the original, has passed.” 


Production Notes 


FTER the usual summer lull, the mo- 
tion picture offerings promised for 
release in the fall will be more than wel- 
There are a number of exceptional 
are 


come. 
pictures already 
now in production, for release during the 


finished, and more 


winter. 


the Paramount studios come 


and 


ROM 
“Blood Sand,” starring Rodolph 
Valentino, and Niblo; 
“Manslaughter,” directed by Cecil B. De- 
Mille; “Nice People,” directed by William 
DeMille, and the new version of “To Have 


directed by Fred 


and to Hold,” directed by George Fitz- 
maurice. 
66 HEN Knighthood Was in Flow- 


” 


er,” will feature Marion Davies 
against settings designed by Joseph Urban. 


HE Fox company has ready an ex- 
BI ccttent version of “The Count of 
Monte Cristo,” which has already had its 
western premiere, and the spectacular 
“Nero,”’ made in Rome. “If Winter Comes” 
is being produced in England by the same 
company, under direction of Harry Mil- 
larde, with Percy Marmont as Mark Sabre. 


AROLD LLOYD’S 
“Grandma’s Boy,” is 


somewhat of a departure 
comedian. 


comedy-drama, 
interesting as 
this 


for young 


66 OUGLAS FAIRBANKS in Robin 

D Hood” is the title finally selected 
for Mr. Fairbanks’ great romantic spectacle. 
This specific wording was deemed neces- 
sary since the legend is not protected by 
copyright, and in the fact that 
former producers, wishing to take advan- 
tage of the extensive advertising, are likely 
to show old and inferior the 
story at the time that the new one appears. 


view of 


versions of 


He ILLYWOOD 
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ARY PICKFORD is refilming “Tess 
M of the Storm Country,” which she 
The 
John S. 


made for the first time ten years ago. 


new production is directed ‘by 


Robertson. 


U 


and 


NIVERSAL 


Two 


finished “Under 
with Priscilla Dean; 
Eric von Stroheim has begun work 
on a new production for the same company. 


has 
Flags,” 


T the United Studios, Richard Wal- 
A ton Tully is producing “Omar the 
Tentmaker,” with Guy Bates Post; Norma 
Talmadge is making Robert Hichens’ “The 
Voice from the Minaret”; Constance Tal- 
madge is “East Is West”; 
Jackie Coogan has finished “Oliver Twist’; 
a bizarre but 
Oscar Wilde’s 


engaged on 


Nazimova has finished 


production of 


and 
interesting 
“Salome.” 


OLDWYN will offer its production 
& of “The Christian,” filmed in Eng- 
land under direction of Maurice Tourneur, 
“Passions of the Sea,” now being filmed 
in Tahiti, directed by R. A. Walsh, “Broken 
Chains,” directed by Allen Holubar, and 
Rupert Hughes’ new production with the 
suggestive title “Gimme.” 

66 EG ’O MY HEART” is to be played 

P on the screen by Laurette Taylor, 
who the the The 
story was made by Lasky several vears ago, 
but never released because of legal diffi- 
This production will be directed by 


Vidor. 


created part on stage. 


culties 


King 


66 ORNA DOONE,” directed by 
§ Maurice Tourneur, is scheduled for 
release this fall, as is also Marshall Neil- 


an’s “Minnie.” 


D. 


Grange,” 


W. GRIFFITH is working at pres- 
ent on an original story, “At the 
and is said to be contemplating 
Wells’ “Outline of 


in seventy-two reels! 


the filming of H. G. 


History,” 








Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by M. F. L. 


been eager to present the theatrical film in an accurate and sincere manner. 


Throughout the first 


T= EpucaTIonaL Screen, designed to represent the best in its particular field of education, hag 


six issues this department has presented frank and unbiased opinions of current films from the 


artistic and technical as well as the educational view point. 


Whatever of worth a film held, either jy 


direction, acting power, cinematography, and last of all, ethical standard, the departmental editor sought 


to make it clear. 


With the same degree of serious intention, the undesirable was made obvious, 


F< the coming school year the same policy will dominate the reviews, with the promised diregt 


statement added to each review to guide the school man in his use of any film. 


an added appeal to our readers. 


regard to discussion of any one film, or any phase of the theatrical film in general. 
will be answered personally by the department editor. 


The department is very anxious to 


There is, however, 
invite correspondence ip 
All such letters 


It is only as such contact can be made with the 


department’s readers that the best results can be attained. 


THE STORM (Universal-Jewel) 

It is entirely true that The Storm is 
ancient material in the matter of violent 
melodrama and a plot which leaves a girl 
for the 
two men, the great silent mountain fel- 
low and the man of the cities. Yet what- 
ever of triteness the accusation suggests, 
it is completely lost in two remarkable 
features. First, the 
fury of flame and water, very little action 
in the film. 


snowed in winter months with 


there is, omitting 


It runs along, a delightfully 


sincere and easy narrative character 
sketch. One feels utterly at home in the 
cabin with its occupants. Second, and 


above everything else, is the tremendous 
surprise of Virginia Valli. Not long ago 
this department remarked that Miss Valli 
would never be an actress though she 
was a beautiful and reliable support. The 
editor is aware that the prophecy has 
been hugely belied! Miss Valli has her 
same poise and grace and the sweet sin- 
cerity of glance that proves attractive to 
those eager for the beautiful in woman- 
hood. But she has in The Storm much 
more. A piquant part she plays with 
the force and restraint of great acting, 
promising acting. Good luck to you, 
Virginia Valli! House Peters and Matt 
Moore furnish perfect support. (A school 
and commuity film, although subject to 
previous censorship by a committee.) 
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GRANDMA’S BOY (Associated Ex. 
hibitors, distributed through Pathé) 


and Harold 
Lloyd’s first attempt at a feature length 
picture. The fun and tenderness of a shy 
lad who “Grandma’s Boy” must 
the and critical 
We can only hope that Mr. Lloyd 
will maintain the high place he has set 
himself and not degenerate into 
futile slapstick as did Charles Chaplin 
after immortal Kid. (Excellent for 
school and community use.) 


A warm delightful film, 


was 


please most fastidious 


mind. 
for 


his 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE 

(Select) 

Built on the gripping play of Oscar 
Wilde, this story loses none of its force 
transcribed into the medium of the screen. 
Under the exquisite beauty and firmness 
of Fay Compton, the story of a woman 
of no importance in her relation to the 
man who became aman of no importance, 
the one of the 
year’s finest productions. (Not for school 
use. A distinctly theatrical subject.) 


furnishes screen with 


THE CROSSROADS OF NEW YORK 

(First National) 

A kaleidoscopic reeling of events funny 
and otherwise. Just what it is all about 
one wonders, and yet manages to 
have a fairly intriguing if not a jolly time 
out of it. (For theatrical use only.) 


one 
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SONNY (First National) 
The tale of two “buddies’ 
pened to look so much alike as to enable 
the poolroom boy to return to the home 
of the rich youth in order that the lat- 
ter’s blind mother might never mourn the 
loss of her son, is interpreted as only 
Richard Barthelmess can. It is true that 
in Margaret Seddon, Patterson Dial and 
Pauline Garon, Mr. Barthelmess had an 
inspiring and efficient support. Yet, even 
so, we think cannot commend too 
much the polished acting of this young 
(High school and community use.) 


, 


who _ hap- 


we 
man. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LIAR (First Na- 
tional) 

This department has grown 
fain would praise. 


weary of 
censuring an actress it 
In her pictures of late, Katharine Mac- 
Donald has lost all the quality that once 
made her not only good to look at, but 
delightful to feel with the many emotions 
her powerful gestures and steady eyes 
could The Beautiful Liar is 
another of those attempts to be farcical in 
Leacock style. It falls flat—absurdly so. 
We are glad to remark that Miss Mac- 
Donald was not posed in as many stilted 
productions. 


shadow. 


close-ups as in_ other 


(Recommended for no use whatsoever.) 


OUR LEADING CITIZEN (Famous 

Players-Lasky) 

With the reliable Mr. Meighan and the 
charming Lois Wilson, no picture could 
fail. A trite remark, we are beginning to 
realize, but a true one nevertheless. In 
addition to this advantage, there is the 
excellent character work of Lucien Little- 
field. The film is built on a high-minded 
narrative. Yet the action ambles through 


and about its climaxe3 most disturdingly. 


The post-war story was sufficient; the 
pre-war shots could well have been 
omitted. They delayed or confused, as 


the case might be, the gist of the tale. 
(For school and community use.) 
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THE BACHELOR DADDY (Famous 

Players-Lasky) 

There has never been a picture of more 
genuine virtue than this amusing tale of 
a bachelor daddy required to get a family 
of live and squirming youngsters across 
The dominating Mr. 

well-selected cast of 


the continent. 

Meighan the 
youngsters lifts The Bachelor Daddy up 
among’ the productions. 
(Distinctly and 


church use.) 


and 


exceptional 


for school, community 


ORPHANS OF THE STORM (United 

Artists Corporation) 

This comes, as do all Griffith films, with 
tremendous possibilities. It is usually a 
gamble as to the The old 
French play has been excellently adapted 
The sets are beautiful, the 


outcome. 


to the screen. 
action fascinating at points, the individual 
work of Monte Blue and the Gish girls 
But the film shows the Grif- 
In the first place, the 


excellent. 
fith 
Gish qualities are “out-Gished”; Miss Lil- 


weaknesses, 


lian is never allowed to register her emo- 
tion completed, without the wan look of 
agonized innocence which first made her 
famous. Even the most beautiful in life 
can be ridden to a ridiculous death! But 
over and above this possibly forgivable 
fault was the utter trash of building up 
suspense by needless mob flashes and 
the shots of the slowly manipulated guil- 
lotine as the hero Danton rode to the res- 
cue. Such faults are the cheap and now 
despicable errors of the crude beginnings 
of the photodrama. (For high school and 


commuity use.) 


THE MAN FROM HOME (Famous 
Players-Lasky) 
James Kirkwood’s presence saves this 
film from being an utterly bad adaptation 
of a much loved play. (For community 


use.) 
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DOMESTIC RELATIONS (First Na- 
tional) 

Miss MacDonald is more sincere in this 
film than she has beea in any production 
of the last two years, Mr. Whitlock and 
William P. Carleton furnish good sup- 
port, although their work is reduced by 
the presence of an _ ineffective villain. 
(Some possibilities for church use.) 


FOR THE DEFENSE (Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky) 


In this screen production of a famous 
stage play Miss Clayton carries herself 
well. The psychology is pictured with 
an uncanny certainty. Mayme Kelso 
gives us an excellent characterization and 
Vernon Steele has never played with 
more restraint. The dark Dr. Kasimir 
was either a poor actor or poorly directed 
by Mr. Powell, particularly in his scenes 
with the grotesque Zasu Pitts. With an 
array, however, of satisfactory 
artists the picture ought to have been a 
greater success. It is difficult to present 
the real trouble, but the film gathers unto 
itself a final impression of 
(For the theatre only.) 


these 


unconnected 
facts. 


WHAT NO MAN KNOWS (Equity 

Pictures) 

A high-minded story, including the 
effective acting of William P. Carleton 
and the indifferent talent of Clara Kim- 
ball Young. The plot is not new, but 
the loyalty of its figures is reassuring in 
these days of broken homes and selfish 
love tangles. (For theatrical use only.) 


STOLEN MOMENTS (Silton) 


We stop to mention this film only to 
register our complaint against the injus- 
tice of presenting a release of an absurdly 
bad and distressingly cheap film—merely 
because it has Rodolph Valentino in its 
cast. Such dishonesty is in a class with 
the retitling of old films, presented as new 
preductions. (Of no use.) 
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HURRICANE’S GAL (First Nation 


In this dashing film of the reddest ¢ THI 
red melodrama, Dorothy Phillips cop O: 
vinces her audiences of terror, dre view 
suspense, reckless joy and “stranger th Ren 
fiction” episodes, with ease. The bry 
3org, played by Wallace Beery, - offset i 
her animated and thrilling characteristic ae 
If you like melodrama you will acelaiy chat 
this film. (For cominunity use with th hog 
proper pre-reviewing.) the 
THE $5 BABY (Metro) you 

A far-fetched but a sweet and whole ce 
some film with the Jewish Quarter as; - 
background for its story. Viola Dama 


and her supporting cast make possible a 
picture that in other hands might have 
become ridiculous at almost any point 
(For school, church aad community use, 


NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 
(Famous Players-Lasky) to 
A typically western setting and action— 


C 
the surprise of which are Jack Holt and a 
Miss Daniels. Both stars are wont to be an 
seen in the trappings of sophisticated} P® 
civilization. A hearty film with plenty oif bo 
clean action. (for some school and com} on 
munity use.) on 


THE WOMAN WHO WALKED} ck 
ALONE (Famous Players-Lasky) pe 
Sut for an error in the story (it would] jn 

seem that the heroine should have recog- 

nized her friend of other days when she 
found him in India) this film gives Miss 

Dalton an opportunity to register at her} fa 


best. She moves quietly through the} p 
melodramatic role of the exile. (For}| yj 
some community use; not school use.) p 
FASCINATION (Metro) 

An inexcusable broil of wine, women} u 
and song, to show off the svelte Miss} ¢j 
Murray. No one but Mae Murray could c 
have kept an audience from leaving the 
theatre. We hope that talented young P 
women can find better vehicles than this.} § 
(For theatrical use only.) 0 
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THE DUST FLOWER (Goldwyn) THE PRIMITIVE LOVER (First Na- 
One of the most delightful films re- tional) 

viewed. Helene Chadwick and James Constance Talmadge has made many 

Renny are a promising pair, but they are etter comedies, but one forgives a drop- 

completely overshadowed in our estima- ping in calibre. There are a good many 

tion by the presence of Claude Gilling- sound laughs herein. (Possible for com- 


water, giving us one of the dearest butler 
characterizations any theatrical venture 
has produced. In his kindly guidance of ALWAYS THE WOMAN (Goldwyn) 
the little Dust Flower, plunged by a 
young man’s whim into all the wealth of 
her dreams, Gillingwater spreads an ac- 
tual warmth and an audible chuckling 
from the silent celluloid. (For school 
and community use.) travesty on art. (For no use.) 


munity, but not school use.) 


Probably the worst hodge podge among 
all the month’s pictures. Betty Comp- 
son is always good to look at, but in the 
setting of this film her beauty seemed a 


Don’t Think 
(Concluded from page 218) 


to publish guidance for the world. facts. Our congenital impulse is to 
Surely there is need of a man to in- defend or oppose a supposition, to 
terrogate us and make the sym- argue, to contend. How rare is 
posium. I am not saying that a pure eagerness for information, an 
body of teachers can pass judgment intellectual curiosity. For once in 
on the merits of the film. I am_ my life I am going to try to be curi- 
only saying that we and our actual ous about the facts that can be dis- 
classes are the ultimate facts in covered in reports on the successful 
pedagogy, that we and the pupils, use of the film in schools. 
in real-life conditions, are the data At present I confess to a consid- 
to be examined. If anybody can erable’ antipathy, for our genera- 
investigate us truly, he will find’ tion is most in need of a kind of 
facts. If he investigates trans- stimulus—that is, conscientiousness 
planted specimens in abnormal en- —which the moving pictures seem 
vironment, he will secure for all his ill-adapted to give. But I recall an 
pains only QOslerian thoughts. ironical expression that has fre- 
We are a wonderful race of quently escaped the barriers of my 
uunkers, by nature preferring emo- teeth when I am belaboring a class 
tions to facts. Whether we dis- for heedlessness: “I suppose [ 
cuss a League of Nations or spirit ought to put it on the screen for 
photographs, we seem to rely in- you.” That may be more than 
Sstinctively on feelings, especially sarcasm. Perhaps I could be more 
on antipathies; only by some com- efficient if I really did put it on the 
pulsion can we be turned toward screen. 
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The first significant, authoritative book on the subject of visual instruction. 
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